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PRERACE 


ERHAPS no excuse is needed for adding yet 
| Deieiain small volume to the ever-growing library of 
books about London. Doctor Johnson once said that 
if a man were tired of London, he was tired of life ; to 
that proposition, so obvious as scarcely to need demon- 
stration, may be added the corollary that if a man be 
tired of reading about London he must be tired of 
reading anything, for the magic of the name alone is 
sufficient to relieve the dullest page of its tedium. 


I would take this opportunity of thanking some of 
those, more deeply versed in the lore of the Adelphi 
than I, who most kindly placed valuable and interest- 
ing information at my disposal—especially Mr. Furst 
of the Little Art Rooms, Mrs. Bernard Smith of the 
XXI Galleries; and Mr. Hayward of the Adelphi Estate 


Office. 
Be Gaps 


CHARLES DICKENS IN THE ADELPHI 


HE whole of the Adelphi is hallowed by the gra- 

cious memory of Charles Dickens, who spent in its 
neighbourhood some of the most unhappy years of his 
youth. 

As a very small boy he got his first job, his family 
being then in great poverty, working in a blacking 
factory situated in an ancient, tumble-down old house 
known as No. 30, Hungerford Stairs. This factory 
had been the house of one Jonathan Warren, a rela- 
tive of Robert Warren, of Warren’s Blacking fame, 
claiming to be the sole inventor and proprietor of the 
famous recipe. He parted with the premises and the 
recipe in return for an annuity to a certain George 
Lamert. This Lamert put in as manager a relative 
named James Lamert, who was a kinsman of the 
Dickens and had been staying with them in Bayham 
Street. He gave Charles employment at six shillings a 
week, rising to seven, the work being that of covering 
the pots of blacking with oiled paper, then with blue 
paper and finally pasting a label over the lot. Instead 
of working with the other boys engaged on the same 
task the lad was given a recess in the old, wainscotted 
and rat-ridden counting-house, but as nobody paid any 
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attention to him he drifted in time downstairs. One 
can only imagine the “ secret agony of my soul as I 
sunk into this companionship,” to use Dickens’ own 
words in David Copperfield, where he describes the 
dreadful years of his youth. The blacking factory is 
disguised as a wine merchant’s warehouse and it is 
placed at Blackfriars, but the description of the house 
and of his life there are exact. 

‘““Modern improvements have altered the place ; 
but it was the last house at the bottom of a narrow 
street, curving downhill to the river, with some stairs 
at the end, where people took boat. It was a crazy 
old house with a wharf of its own, abutting on the 
water when the tide was in, and on the mud when the 
tide was out, and literally overrun with rats. Its 
panelled rooms, discoloured with the dirt and smoke 
of a hundred years, I daresay ; its decaying floors and 
staircase ; the squeaking and scuffling of the old grey 
rats down in the cellars ; and the dirt and rottenness 
of the place ; are things, not of many years ago, in my 
mind, but of the present instant. ‘ 

The lad who initiated him into the mysteries of 
labelling pots of blacking rejoiced in the name of Tom 
Fagin, the surname afterwards given to the old Jew in 
Oliver Twist. 

Occasionally young Dickens played on the coal 
barges but he preferred wandering about the Adelphi 
“ because it was a mysterious place, with those dark 
arches. I see myself emerging one evening from some 
of these arches, on a little public house close to the 
river, with an open space before it, where some coal 
heavers were dancing ; to look at whom I sat down 
upon a bench.” That old waterside tavern, which 
has long since been swept away, was The Fox Under 
the Hill. Dickens refers to it on several occasions ; 
here “ Tom Martin had whipped the coal heaver,”’ and 
Martin Chuzzlewit, junior, after leaving Mr. Pecksniff’s 
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establishment, arrived here one morning about an 
hour before the dawn “‘in the humbler regions of the 
Adelphi” and took a room, to be joined presently 
by Mark Tapley, ‘“‘him as formerly lived at the Dragon, 
Sir.” Mr. Micawber and his family stayed in it, 
“a little, dirty, tumble-down public house which in 
those days was close to the stairs and whose protruding 
wooden rooms overhung the river,” on the eve of their 
departure for the Colonies. 

A hostelry of pleasanter memories was The Adelphi 
Hotel: “I have not enquired among my medical 
acquaintance, whether Turtle and cold Punch, with 
Hock, Champagne and Claret and all the slight et 
cetera usually included in an unlimited order for a 
good dinner—especially when it is left to the liberal 
construction of my faultless friend, Mr. Radley of the 
Adelphi Hotel—are peculiarly calculated to suffer 
a seachange.”’ (“ American Notes.’’) 

Earlier in its history, when it was known as Osborn’s 
Hotel, the Adelphi was the scene of a memorable 
dinner party, recorded in the Pickwick Papers. Mr. 
Wardle, who was staying there with his daughter 
Emily, was the host and the Fat Boy’s discreet 
attempts to draw Mr. Pickwick’s attention, by making 
horrible grimaces and finally by driving a fork into 
his plump leg, to the surprising fact that Mr. Snodgrass 
had got himself shut in Mr. Wardle’s bedroom, brought 
upon himself the unfounded suspicion of being either 
drunk or mad. 

David Copperfield had his first chambers in Bucking- 
ham Street. Miss Betsy, it will be remembered, 
“produced from her pocket an advertisement, care- 
fully cut out of a newspaper, setting forth that in 
Buckingham Street in the Adelphi there was to be 
let furnished, with a view of the river, a singularly 
desirable and compact set of chambers . . . with 
immediate possession. Terms moderate. . . .” They 
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were ‘“‘on top of the house . . . and consisted of a 
little half-blind entry where you could see hardly any- 
thing, a little stone-blind pantry where you could see 
nothing at all, a sitting room and a bedroom. The 
furniture was rather faded, but quite good enough for 
me; and, sure enough, the river was outside the 
windows.” 

Speaking of chambers, in “The Uncommercial 
Traveller,” Dickens compares those in the Adelphi 
with certain others he knew, and observed “it is not 
denied that on the terrace of the Adelphi, or in any 
of the streets of that subterranean-stable-haunted 
spot =... you may find Chambers. . . where 
you may be as low spirited as in the genuine article 
and might be as easily murdered, with the placid 
reputation of having merely gone down to thesea-side.” 

In “ Little Dorrit ” there is a graphic description of 
the Terrace: ‘‘ There is always, to this day, a sudden 
pause in that place to the roar of the great thorough- 
fare. . . . At that time the contrast was far 
greater, there being no small steamboats on the river, 
no landing places but slippery wooden stairs and foot 
causeways, no railroad on the opposite bank, no 
hanging bridge or fishmarket near at hand, no traffic 
on the nearest bridge of stone, nothing moving on the 
stream but watermen’s wherries and coal lighters. 
Long and broad black tiers of the latter, moored fast 
in the mud as if they were never to move again, made 
the shore funereal and silent after dark. . . . At 
any hour later than sunset . . . it was a deserted 
place and looked on a deserted scene.” The “ hanging 
bridge” referred to in this passage is the suspension 
bridge designed by Brunel which formerly spanned the 
river at Charing Cross. It was subsequently removed 
to Clifton, where it was re-erected, in order to make 
room for the railway bridge. The fishmarket is, or 
rather was, Hungerford Market. 
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In taking leave of Charles Dickens let us remember 
the words of David Copperfield: 

“Tneed only add . . . that when the coach was 
gone, I turned my face to the Adelphi, pondering on the 
old days when I used to roam about its subterranean 
arches, and on the happy changes which had brought 
me to the surface.” 


Piibestl EOF THE ADELPHI 


4 Bee Adelphi is, if one may borrow the phraseology 
of the geography books, bounded on the North by 
the Strand, on the South by the gardens of the Victoria 
Embankment, on the East by Adam Street and on 
the West by Villiers Street. 

This introductory statement is not precisely accu- 
rate; the name of The Adelphi is generally, but in- 
correctly, given to the whole of this area; it should 
properly be applied only to the portion developed by 
the Adams, a much smaller area which does not 
extend on the West beyond George Court and Robert 
Street. Custom, however, ignores the distinction and 
it will be convenient and not improper, having pointed 
out the dividing line, to consider the larger area as 
one more or less homogeneous whole. 

Within the enclave thus formed lies a unique and 
most charming portion of Eighteenth Century London 
which has fortunately been suffered to remain almost 
untouched. Around it flows and eddies the full tide 
of modern life, not yet submerging it, although the day 
may not be far distant when it will disappear, crumb- 
ling and crashing to the ground under the blows of the 
housebreaker’s pick, in order to make room for some 
gigantic hotel or business house, for “ naught may 
ensure save Mutability.” 

The demolition of the Adelphi would cause a grievous 
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loss to London, for it would be difficult to find another 
place preserving so perfectly the mellowness of its 
period or one so rich in literary and historical associa- 
tions. The Adelphi is unique. To step into it by way 
of one of its narrow, unobtrusive approaches from 
that turbulent thoroughfare, the Strand, is to step 
into another age, into an atmosphere of quiet dignity, 
infinitely pleasing and restful and accentuated rather 
than broken by the roar of the traffic that is heard 
muted and subdued by the blocks of buildings that 
intervene and form a buttress between London of 
yesterday and to-day. As Pepys and Garrick and 
Walpole, Dickens and Doctor Johnson and many 
another illustrious figure may once have stood, so 
may one stand to-day gazing at a distant horizon, 
over trees and the river and a sea of roofs which is 
London, South of the Thames. 


IP VvORK HOUSE 


HE site of the Adelphi is a historic one. Long ago, 

when London was a city of palaces, there stood on 
the site of Charing Cross Railway Station a great 
mansion which was the town residence of the Bishop of 
Norwich. In 1536 it came by way of exchange into the 
possession of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
twenty years later it became the property of the Lord 
Archbishopof York who gave it the name of York House. 
Writing in 1598, Stow observes that “‘the Lord Chancel- 
lors or Lord Keepers of the Great Seal have been lately 
there lodged.” Of these Nicholas Bacon was one and it 
was in this house, on the twenty-second of January, 
1561, that his son was born, Francis Bacon, the future 
_ Lord Keeper and Lord High Chancellor, lawyer, 
essayist and philosopher. Francis Bacon was greatly 
attached to the place and, on being asked whether he 
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would not sell or exchange, replied that “‘ York House 
is the house where my father died and where I first 
breathed, and there will I yield my last breath, if it so 
please God and the King.’”’ Here, in 1621, he received 
the visit of the Committee of the House of Lords 
composed of nine temporal and three spiritual Lords 
that waited upon him to hear from his own lips whether 
the signature to his confession of guilt in the matter 
of bribes was truly his, to which he said: ‘‘ My Lords, 
it is my act, my hand, my heart; I beseech your 
Lordships to be merciful to a broken reed.” Over- 
whelmed by grief and shame he took to his bed and on 
- May the twenty-first gave up the Great Seal to the 
four Commissioners sent by the King to take it from 
his keeping. 

It is said that the place of his birth occupied the 
site of the present western entrance to the forecourt 
of the Station. 

In 1624 the property was acquired by Villiers, the 
first Duke of Buckingham, commonly known as 
“Steenie,’”” who proceeded to demolish the existing 
mansion and to replace it by a new one, building also 
a great wall on the waterside with battlements and 
a long terrace. Access to the river, which was then, 
when men “ took oars to Westminster,’”’ a busy and 
much used highway, was by a watergate designed by 
Inigo Jones, which is still to be seen at the foot of 
Buckingham Street. It is all that remains of the 
original structure. The interior of the new house was 
magnificent and contained the collection of pictures 
formed by the painter Rubens, which Buckingham had 
purchased. Visiting the place in 1655 when it was in 
the possession of General Fairfax, who had married 
the Duke’s daughter, John Evelyn found it “ now 
much ruined by neglect.” (“‘ Diary,’’ November 27th, 
1655. 

e wild extravagance of the second Duke, “in 
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squandering wealth was his peculiar art,” compelled 
him to sell his property for £30,000 in order to satisfy 
his creditors. The purchasers were Roger Higgs, 
Emery Hill, Nicholas Eddyn and John Green, all of 
Westminster, who developed a portion of the estate 
by building streets of dwelling houses, observing 
Buckingham’s provision that they should commemo- 
rate him in the names of the streets by naming them 
respectively Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley 
(now York Place) and Buckingham Street. The group 
of buildings erected was known generally as York 
Buildings. The original mansion was pulled down 
at a later date and the site was occupied in turn by 
Hungerford House, Hungerford Market and Charing 
Cross Station. Near Hungerford Market was the 
blacking factory in which Charles Dickens spent a part 
of his unhappy youth. 


Il. DURHAM HOUSE 


HE eastern portion of the Adelphi, that is, the 

Adelphi proper which alone is entitled to the name, 
is built on the site of another great and famous house, 
Durham House, which was occupied in the reign of 
Edward I by Anthony de Bek, Bishop of Durham and 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. Norden, writing in 1593, 
speaks of it as a “‘ howse of 300 years antiquitie ; the 
hall whereof is statelie and high, supported with lofty 
marble pillars. It standeth on the Thamise verye . 
pleasantlie.”” It was remodelled or rebuilt in 1345 by 
Thomas Hatfield, Secretary of State to Edward III, 
shortly after his nomination to the See of Durham. 
Then it was given to Henry VIII by the famous Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, Master of the Rolls, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, scholar and statesman, in 
exchange for certain residences in the City. Henry 
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granted it to Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, whose 
daughter, Anne Boleyn, was the mother of Queen 
Elizabeth. Cranmer, who was associated with the 
Earl, and who confirmed the validity of the King’s 
marriage with Anne, is known to have resided there. 
The house was the scene of magnificent entertainments, 
as Stow tells us, on the occasion of the great tourna- 
ment given by Henry to celebrate his marriage with 
Anne of Cleves. Every day, after the jousts, the 
challengers, six in number, rode in state to Durham 
House and there gave splendid entertainments to the 
Court, the knights and gentlemen of the House of 
Commons and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 

Within its walls Philip Sidney, then a delicate boy 
of thirteen, spent a year of his life and from its gates 
the nine days Queen, the ill-starred Lady Jane Grey, 
after her marriage with Dudley, the son of the Duke of 
Northumberland, was conducted in July, 1553, to the 
Tower, for her proclamation as Queen of England, a 
position she peld for a short time only before her 
execution. 

Edward VI gave the property to his sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth, for life. Mary, on her accession 
to the throne, gave it back to Bishop Tunstall, but 
' Elizabeth, on becoming Queen, granted it to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose home it was from 1583 until 1603. 
‘Here he wrote his Report of the Truth of the Fight 
- about the Azores and other works and in his capacity 
of Lord Warden of the Stannaries tried Stannary cases. 
It was in his study “ which was on a little turret that 
looked into and over the Thames, and had the prospect 
‘which is, perhaps, as pleasant as any in the world”’ 
(Aubrey) that there happened, maybe, the famous 
incident connected with Raleigh’s pipe of tobacco, 
when, as it is related, an agitated manservant drenched 
his master with the contents of a vena! of ale in 
the belief that he was on fire. 


— 
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Then the See of Durham made a claim to the 
property which was upheld by the King and Raleigh 
was required to give up at a month’s notice the house 
he had owned for some twenty years in spite of his 
remonstrating bitterly that the “ poorest artificer in 
London hath a quarter’s warning given him by his 
landlord.” 

A part of the estate was purchased a few years later 
by the Cecils, whose palace, Salisbury House, was on 
the adjoining land. The stables, which were on the 
Strand side, facing the street, being in an exceedingly 
dilapidated condition, were pulled down and in their 
place arose a building famous in the literature of the 
Restoration period, Britain’s Burse, or as the people 
preferred to call it, the New Exchange. Its frontage 
extended from George Court to Durham House Street 
which forms the western boundary of the new Cinema. 
Considerable opposition was offered to the scheme by 
the shopkeepers of the Royal Exchange, who greatly 
feared the threatened competition. A petition was 
presented but it went unheeded and the first stone was 
laid in June, 1608. In the following year the place 
was opened by James I and the Queen. 

“Tt had,” says Strype, “two great galleries with 
rows of shops on both sides the walls, both below and 
above stairs, for milleners, sempstresses and other 
trades that furnish dresses; and is a place of great 
resort and trade for the nobility and gentry and such 
as have occasion for such commodities.” As a matter 
of fact the place was much frequented by fops who 
went there to conduct more or less innocent flirtations 
with the pretty shopgirls. As a centre for business it 
enjoyed no great success and became rather a place of 
resort for the fashionable idlers and wits of the town. 
References to it abound in Restoration literature and 
Addison, writing in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, has scathing remarks to make of the licentious 
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conversation of the young fops who haunted the 
place. 

Two celebrated women kept establishments in the 
New Exchange. One was Anne Clarges, the ill- 
favoured daughter of a farrier and a woman-barber of 
notorious ill-repute, who was first General Monk’s 
mistress, then his wife, and so became Duchess of 
Albemarle, the “Monkey Duchess” of the State 
Poems. Pepys has much to say of her and nothing 
good. He describes her as a “ very ill-looked woman ”’ 
(“ Diary,” December 9th, 1665) and elsewhere as ever 
“a plain homely dowdy” (zb., March 8th, 1661). 
Other contemporary writers are much more forthright 
in their appraisal of this coarse, foul-mouthed woman 
who, by virtue of her marriage, mingled on equal 
terms with the highest in the land. Her tomb is in 
Westminster Abbey, where she lies interred by the 
side of her husband. The other lady referred to 
deserves more sympathetic attention. She was 
Frances Jennings, Duchess of Tyrconnel, sister of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Suddenly reduced 
to poverty, she supported herself, until her situation 
was relieved, by keeping a shop in the New Exchange, 
where she was known as the White Milliner by reason 
of her wearing constantly a white mask to disguise 
herself, a circumstance dramatised by Douglas Jerrold 
in a play entitled ““ The White Milliner,” which was 
produced in 1840. 

The New Exchange enjoyed the distinction of having 
sheltered the premises of one Thomas Walkley, who 
published in 1622 the first edition of Shakespeare’s 
“ Othello.”” Two famous publishers had their premises 
in the-Lower Walk, Henry Herringman and Will 
Cademan, the player and publisher. 
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III. DURHAM YARD 


Bae the New Exchange Durham House was 
slowly falling into decay and after the death of 
Coventry the See of Durham parted with the property 
to the Earl of Pembroke in consideration of an annual 
payment of £200, the grant being afterwards made 
absolute by an Act of Parliament. The mansion was 
demolished and on its site buildings similar to York 
Buildings were erected. This was Durham Yard ; 
it occupied the site of the Adams’ Adelphi. George 
Street, now George Court, was prolonged and made 
into a fine street leading down to the river. This new 
residential district enjoyed a great measure of popu- 
larity and was resorted to by ambassadors and other 
great personages who were not ill-pleased to date their 
letters from their “ lodgings in Durham Yard.” 

The associations of Durham Yard are many and 
interesting. Pepys knew the place well, for the offices 
of the Commissioners for Accounts were here as he 
tells us on January 31st, 1667/8. “‘ Up; and by coach 
with W. Griffin with me, and our Contract books, to 
Durham Yard, to the Commissioners for Accounts ; 
the first time I ever was there; and stayed awhile 
before I was admitted to them.’ Here also were 
situated the Coal Meter Office and His Majesty’s Office 
for the granting of Wine Licences. 

Garrick was for a short time in partnership with his 
brother, a wine merchant, whose cellars were in 
Durham Yard, but his tastes not lying in that direction, 
his connection with the Trade was of short duration. 
Another wine merchant enjoyed the friendship of 
Voltaire, whose lodgings were near by in Maiden Lane, 
on the occasion of his visit to England after his 
imprisonment in the Bastille on account of an‘anony- 
mous poem he never wrote, entitled “‘ I Have Seen,” 
a title which furnished the Regent with a little joke at 
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Voltaire’s expense, to the effect that the poet would 
now see a prison he had not seen. Voltaire remained 
for some years in England and was probably very well 
acquainted with our neighbourhood. 

“ Over by Durham Yard ” was the Black Boy, where 
Samuel Johnson lived for a time, and Kneller, after- 
wards Sir Godfrey, found lodgings in the Yard on the 
occasion of his first visit to this country in 1675. 

On April 25th, 1669, Pepys records a great fire 
“ which happened in Durham Yard last night, burning 
the house of one Lady Hungerford, who was to come 
to town to it this night ; and so the house is burned, 
new furnished, by carelessness of the girl sent to take 
off a candle from a bunch of candles, which she did by 
burning it off, and left the rest, as it is supposed, on 
fire. The King and the Court were here, it seems, and 
stopped the fire by blowing up of the next house.”’ 

This Lady Hungerford was probably the mother of 
Sir Edward, known as Spendthrift Hungerford, who 
later built the Market which bore his name in a vain 
endeavour to recover some of his scattered wealth. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century 
Durham Yard fell into decay and became notoriously 
disreputable ; in 1737 the New Exchange, which had 
already been made the subject of complaint, was taken 
down, having also become a disreputable haunt, and 
soon the whole site was ready to enter upon the third 
stage of its history. 


AHEeBUILDING OF THE ADEEPHT 


N 1737 the New Exchange, after having for some 
years played a prominent if not always a desirable 
part in the social life of the capital, was demolished 
and a row of eleven houses was erected upon the site. 
The centre one was occupied by Middleton and Camp- 
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bell, who became in the course of time the great 
banking firm of Coutts. 

Durham Yard was the property of the Duke of 
St. Albans. It had fallen from its high estate and 
dignity when it could furnish lodgings fit for the 
accommodation of great noblemen and had become 
‘a mere dung hill, a receptacle for filth, obscenity and 
wretchedness, a scandal to a well-governed city and 
a disgrace to one of the noblest rivers in Europe,” 
when it attracted the attention of two Scottish 
architects practising in London, Robert and James 
Adam. Seeing vast possibilities in the site they 
secured, at a rental of {1,200 per annum, a ninety-nine 
year lease, commencing on Lady Day, 1768, from the 
Duke, who was then confined for debt in Brussels and 
likely to remain there, having incurred an enormous 
number of fresh debts on the strength, no doubt, of 
his increased income. 


I, “BY THE NAME,OR ADAM” 


EFORE going further into the details of the mon- 

umental experiment in town planning which the 
brothers had proposed themselves, something must be 
said of those remarkable men whose name will be for 
ever associated with a beautiful period of architecture 
and design. 

John, Robert, James and William were the sons of 
William Adam, an architect of Maryborough, Scotland, 
who died in 1748. John, the eldest son, scarcely ever 
left Edinburgh, although his name was regularly 
associated with that of his brothers out of courteous 
deference to his seniority. His son William, if one 
may be permitted a digression, attained to higli legal 
honours, both in Scotland and in England. He was 
successively Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury 
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Durham House Street 


Court, King’s Counsel, Privy Councillor and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. Being also a Member of the 
House of Commons, he was one of those charged with 
the conduct of the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
and opened the second charge, that relating to the 
Begums of Oudh. 

Robert, the second son, was the leading spirit of the 
partnership and is the most celebrated of the four 
brothers. Of the two younger men little need be said. 
James was described by Miss Fanny Burney in her 
Diary as a ‘“‘ well behaved, good sort of young man,” 
praise which is damning indeed. William seems to 
have managed the financial affairs of the partnership ; 
he was a competent practitioner and one delightful 
piece of work stands to his credit, the bridge ordered 
by Coutts the banker in 1779 to span William Street, 
now the centre portion of Durham House Street, and 
provide direct communication between the bank 
premises in the Strand and his private house. This 
bridge has fortunately been suffered to remain, by the 
grace of the London County Council. 

In 1754 Robert Adam visited Italy in the company 
of Clérisseau, a distinguished French architect, and 
made a special study of classical domestic architecture, 
taking for his principal model the ruins of Diocletian’s 
palace at Spalato. He returned to England some 
four years later and achieved almost immediate suc- 
cess ; in 1758 he was elected to membership of the 
Society of Arts and was appointed by George III to 
the office of King’s Mason, that is, architect to the 
King, an office which he held until his election to 
Parliament as Member for Kinross. In 1760 he 
designed the beautiful screen in front of the Admiralty, 
a building described by Walpole as “a most ugly 
device and deservedly veiled by Mr. Adam’s*most 
beautiful screen.” 

He was joined by his brother James in 1762, on the 
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latter’s return from his travels in Italy, and the two 
brothers, who now signed their drawings by the pen 
name “ Adelphi,” received a number of valuable 
commissions both in the town and the country and in 
Scotland. 

James Adam was elected to membership of the 
Society of Arts in 1764. 

The elements of the Adam style, or sub-style as 
some call it, of architecture have been so admirably 
analysed by competent authorities that those curious. 
in such matters will find no difficulty in acquiring 
sufficient technical knowledge to enable them to 
appreciate the manner in which the brothers developed 
their style. Reference should especially be made to 
Mr. Bolton’s Cantor Lectures on the Architecture of 
Robert Adam, delivered before the Royal Society of 
Arts (published 1920) and Mr. Fitzgerald’s “‘ Robert 
Adam, Artist and Architect.” 

Even to the uninstructed eye Adam’s treatment of 
windows is striking and beautiful. A window to him 
meant something more than a mere necessary aperture 
for the admission of light and air, and he dwelt on it 
with loving care, making it what he considered it to 
be, one of the most important elements of the house. 
A fine example adorns the Royal Society of Arts. 
building in John Street and it is almost impossible 
not to be impressed by its beautiful design and propor- 
tions. Another notable feature of his work lies in 
his use of the column, deemed by him to be “ one of 
the noblest and most graceful pieces of decora- 
tion. . . .” As in the case of the window Adam 
regarded the column as being an integral element of 
the building; for the column which was merely 
decorative he had nothing but contempt. 

Other features of his work which may be observed 
in the Adelphi are the use of stucco for facing brick- 
work, a practice which he introduced, and the use of 
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long pilasters and medallions adorned with garlands 
and arabesques, such as are seen in the house now 
known as Alliance House, in Adam Street, facing John 
Street, and in the building at the corner of Adam and 
John Street occupied by the Adelphi Hotel. 

Whatever may be said of their merits, and those 
competent to express an opinion are not agreed to 
assign the Adams the highest place in the world of 
architects, this may be allowed, that they created a 
classical style which was warm and human, a style 
in which their work is distinguished by a delicate 
sense of proportion and a nice taste in the use of 
classical ornament. Their finest qualities may be ob- 
served in their designs for furniture and other interior 
fitments, which they designed expressly to harmonise 
with the apartments of their houses. In these designs 
they discarded completely the French mode and 
adapted classical forms to their own purposes in a 
manner peculiarly their own which remains unrivalled 
to this day. Their disregard of the conventional 
modes of decoration then in vogue was the despair of 
the craftsmen they employed to execute the work, 
who seemed unable completely to abandon the style 
of detail they had been trained to. As late as 1774 
Robert Adam complained, in connection with a piano 
he had designed for the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
that the operative had departed from his instructions. 

Robert Adam died, greatly honoured, respected and 
loved, in 1792, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His brother James died two years later. 


It. THE GREAT ENBERPRISE 


N their mind’s eye the brothers saw arise in the 
squalid place which Durham Yard had become, a 
noble group of buildings which should be worthy of 
their name. Before that ambitious project could be 
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realised, however, there were serious difficulties to be 
surmounted and it may very well be that in their 
enthusiasm the brothers failed to appreciate their 
magnitude. 

To begin with, the site sloped down to the water- 
side—it must not be forgotten that the present 
Embankment was not opened until 1870 and that the 
river, at the time we are speaking of, flowed up to 
Buckingham’s Watergate. This initial difficulty was 
overcome by a heroic device which is to this day one 
of the wonders of London. A great underground 
system of immense arched vaults was constructed, 
resting on enormous brick piers whose foundations 
rested in turn on the solid bottom, for the purpose of 
supporting the streets and buildings above. These 
vaults, commonly known as the Adelphi Arches, 
formed a network of underground streets affording 
free access to the wharves from the Strand without 
interfering with the amenities of the small city above, 
thereby “ combining grandeur and magnificence with 
utility and commerce.” It was expected that the 
Government would take over the vaults for the pur- 
poses of the Ordnance Department. Unfortunately 
they were found to be subject to inundation at high 
tide and the Government refused to consider the 
matter. This unforeseen circumstance entailed a 
serious loss of revenue to the Adams and it was, no 
doubt, in part the cause of the financial difficulties in 
which they were shortly to find themselves. 

In order to overcome the difficulties occasioned by 
the flooding at high tide, it was found necessary to 
reclaim a portion of the river, which at this point 
described a wide curve, and construct an embankment. 
This, however, could not be done without statutory 
powers and accordingly a Bill to allow them was 
introduced. The City Fathers were not at the moment 
on friendly terms with the Court and the Lord Mayor, 
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as Conservator of the river, objected fiercely to the 
proposed embankment scheme. An address was even 
presented to the Throne praying His Majesty to with- 
hold the Royal Assent. In spite of the opposition, 
however, the Bill was duly passed and the day was 
saved for the Adams, partly owing to Royal favour 
and partly owing to the undeniable utility of the 
scheme, after the matter had been referred to a Com- 
mittee which reported in favour of the scheme provided 
that the land reclaimed should be charged with an 
annual payment of one farthing per superficial square 
foot, redeemable on payment of twenty years’ pur- 
chase. A clause in the Act reserved to the City the 
right to maintain its claim in the Courts of Law. 

The whole affair gave rise to a heated controversy 
and the following lampoon appeared which aimed its 
somewhat ill-natured shafts of wit both at the embank- 
ment scheme and at the notorious proclivity of the 
Scotch for coming to England. 

Four Scotchmen, by the name of Adams, 
Who keep their coaches and their madams, 
Quoth John, in sulky mood, to Thomas, 
Have stole the very river from us ! 

O Scotland, long has it been said 

Thy teeth are sharp for English bread ; 
What, seize our bread and water, too, 
And use us worse than gaolers do ; 

’Tis true, ‘tis hard; ’tis hard, ’tis true. 

Ye friends of George and friends of James, 
Envy us not our River Thames ; 

Thy Princess, fond of raw boned faces, 
May give you all our posts and places ; 
Take all to gratify your pride, 

But dip your oatmeal in the Clyde ! 
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Pee tite ADELPHI LOTTERY 


HE Act having been obtained the Adams went on 

apace with the work in hand, only to find them- 
selves beset by fresh and more serious difficulties. Since 
they had begun operations they had sunk a matter of 
£140,000 in the work, half of which had been raised by 
means of mortgages on the buildings. More money 
was now urgently needed. Miss Fanny Burney writes : 
“These gentlemen, with another of their brothers 
have . . . built the Adelphi, so called from the three 
brothers being engaged in it. The undertaking was, 
I believe, too great for them and they have suffered 
much in their fortunes. I cannot but wonder that so 
noble and elegant a plan should fail of encouragement.”’ 
(Diary, February 25th, 1773.) Whatever the reasons 
were, whether the Adams had underestimated the cost 
of the tremendous enterprise upon which they had 
embarked or what not, they found themselves, when 
the work was approaching completion, unable to dis- 
charge their obligations and recourse was had to a 
public lottery, authorised by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, which was obtained without any difficulty. The 
amount raised by the sale of the tickets amounted to 
£218,000, the tickets being valued at £50 apiece. The 
draw took place on March 3rd, 1774, at the place which 
had formerly been Jonathan’s Coffee House in Ex- 
change Alley, an effort to have it take place at the 
Guildhall having proved unsuccessful. The draw was 
spread over a number of days and the first ticket 
drawn, which proved to be a blank, carried with it a 
prize of £5,000. 

Besides the valuable house property which was to 
be conveyed to the lucky prizewinners, a number of 
valuable pictures and some statuary was included in 
the lottery. 

The common belief that the money raised by the 
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lottery was required for the purpose of completing the 
buildings is disputed on excellent grounds by a con- 
tributor to Notes and Queries (May 2nd, 1914, pp. 345, 
and June 27th of the same year, p. 516), who points 
out that Royal Terrace, the old name of the Adelphi 
Terrace, was completed and partly let by June, 1771, 
and that in the particulars given of the property as 
per schedule annexed to the Act of Parliament many 
of the vaults and houses are described as occupied and 
that there is no indication that any part was un- 
finished. This view is only partially supported by an 
announcement, quoted by Mr. Brereton, in which 
the Adams reply to one “ A. B.C..”” who desired to 
know “the state of the mortgages on the buildings 
which constitute the Adelphi Lottery and also what 
security the public have for their completing the 
unfinished buildings.”” The reply is to the effect that 
the mortgagees have been paid off as to one half of 
their loan and, regarding the unfinished buildings, the 
Messrs. Adam “ are happy to think the whole will be 
completed and ready to be assigned by the time they 
have ascertained in their scheme and allotment.” 

The incident of the lottery may be said to close the 
history of the Adelphi as far as the building of it is 
concerned, and it becomes possible now to view the 
place as a whole and to make the acquaintance of its 
inhabitants. 


THE ADELPHI ANDITS INHABITANTS 


HEN the Adam brothers drew up the plans for the 
Adelphi they followed as closely as possible the 
existing disposition of the streets and houses, as may 
readily be seen by comparing a plan of the Adelphi 
with a map of the district before the alterations. 
John Street follows exactly the line of an older street 
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called Durham Yard, which was made to form an 
extension of Duke Street, from which it was formerly 
separated by an unbroken wall of houses which kept 
York Buildings distinct from Durham Yard. George 
Street south of Duke Street is now the cul-de-sac 
known as York Buildings ; the older George Street, in 
which Napoleon Bonaparte is said to have spent a few 
weeks in 1791 or 1792, ran right down from the Strand 
to the waterside. A part of it still survives in George 
Court. Robert Street is partly on the site of an earlier 
street from the foot of which boats could be taken. 
Roughly, the plan of the Adelphi proper corresponds 
to that of the neighbouring estate. Duke Street is 
prolonged by way of John Street to Adam Street, 
which corresponds to Buckingham Street; Robert 
Street and the present York Buildings are near neigh- 
bours. So closely indeed do the two estates agree in 
their general outline that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the average Londoner is careless of the legal 
and historic distinction and calls the whole of the little 
self-contained district by the one familiar name. 

In its present state Villiers Street has not a single 
quality by which its former condition may be called 
to mind. It is a steep, crowded and rather narrow 
thoroughfare leading from the Strand to the Victoria 
Embankment and Charing Cross Underground Station, 
lined with undistinguished houses and shops of the 
cheaper and baser sort, and serves principally to feed 
two nerve centres of the transport system. 

Here, in the hard winter of 1683, John Evelyn took 
a house, ‘having many important concernes to dis- 
patch, and for the education of my daughters”’ 
(Diary, November 17th, 1683). In that winter, he tells 
us, the river was quite frozen over and the people 
built on it ‘‘ streetes of boothes in which they roasted 
meate.” 

Thirty-eight years later Sir Richard Steele came to 
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live here after the death of his wife and stayed for three 
years. In his day there was a trace of the old York 
House in the form of a painted ceiling in The Greate 
Musicke Room, Villars Street, where ‘““The Beggar’s 
Opera” and other popular plays were performed. 
Kipling is said to have occupied chambers in this 
street when he was writing his novel “The Light 
That Failed”; perhaps they were those described in 
chapter three of that book, the room occupied by 
Dick Heldar being ‘‘a large room that took up a third 
of a top story in the rickety chambers overlooking the 
Thames.” 

Coming down Villiers Street from the Strand there is, 
on the left, just before Duke Street, a long, narrow 
lane running parallel with Duke Street and the Strand, 
cutting across Buckingham Street and so into George 
Court. This is the old Of Alley, now called York 
Place. It is an unsavoury enough locality and does 
not call for more than a passing glance. 

But a few yards down and Duke Street appears, 
affording a delightful glimpse of eighteenth century 
London ; although many of the houses are modern 
one can without difficulty imagine Doctor Johnson, 
for instance, pacing gravely along the sunny street 
on his way, perhaps, to visit his friends in the Terrace, 
the Garricks, maybe, or Topham Beauclerk. Indeed, 
so well does the Adelphi keep its peculiar atmosphere, 
so quiet are its pleasant streets, that the sight of a 
powdered wig, full skirted coat, knee breeches and silk 
stockings would even to-day scarcely excite surprise 
unless the hoot of a taxi in the Strand should break 
the magic of the scene. 

A little way down Duke Street lies Buckingham 
Street, a street of ancient memories. The white 
stonework of the York House Stairs gleams-brightly 
against the fresh green of the lawns in the gardens of 
the Embankment and, just beyond, the River twinkles 
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and glitters like a silver thread through the trees. 
From the street level a short double flight of steps 
leads down to an asphalted path which connects 
Villiers Street and York Buildings ; this, a little over 
a century ago, was a pleasant terrace planted with 
lime trees. Near the Watergate there was erected in 
the reign of Charles II a waterworks designed by its 
promoters, the York Buildings Waterworks Company, 
to supply fresh water through wooden conduit pipes 
to the fashionable districts in the West End. The 
high, ugly wooden tower in which the machinery was 
contained forms a prominent feature in the engraving 
of the period. The engine, which was worked by steam 
power, was capable of pumping up three tons of water 
every minute, and was considered to be a very 
wonderful device. 

The Watergate, built by Inigo Jones about 1625, is 
a lovely piece of work, beautifully proportioned. On 
the front it bears the arms of the Villiers family and 
on the back their motto, deeply cut in the stone and 
still legible, “‘ Fidei Coticula Crux ’—“‘ The Cross is 
the Touchstone of Faith.”’ It was proposed in 1765 
to remove it, because “‘ some so say It does stand in 
the way Of one that’s a Terras director,’ but the 
suggestion raised such a storm of protest that the 
project was wisely abandoned and has not been 
mooted since. A contemporary satire, reprinted in 
Mr. Brereton’s book, throws such a pleasant light on the 
life of the period that a portion may be quoted here: 


Some the cause did maintain 

That it there should remain, 

Or where can we go helter skelter ? 
At a time when it rains, 

Without trouble or pains, 

The ladies go there for a shelter. 
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In hot sultry days, 

To be free from intenseness of heat ; 
Such a prospect it gains 

O’er the river of Thames 

There’s not a more pleasing retreat. 

William Hewer, a Commissioner for the Navy and 
Treasurer for Tangier, but more generally known as 
the friend of Pepys, lived in a house which formerly 
stood on the site of the one now known as No. 14, the 
last on the right hand side, by the Watergate. Hewer 
afterwards removed to Clapham and Pepys himself 
occupied his old friend’s house in Buckingham Street 
and lived in it for sixteen years. He was well 
acquainted with the Adelphi for he had previously 
lived in York Buildings. In the new house which 
stands in its place Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
lived, and two great artists had their chambers, 
William Etty and Clarkson Stanfield. Etty’s studio 
and rooms were at the top of the house so that he 
could enjoy the view over the river, and Stanfield had 
the apartments on the ground floor. Etty, who was 
attended by his grand-daughter, came to Buckingham 
Street on-his return from Venice, where it was said of 
him that he “ painted with the fury of a devil and the 
sweetness of an angel.’ Stanfield, best known as a 
marine painter, was also a scenic artist and painted 
the scenery for Charles Dickens’ private theatricals 
at Tavistock House. A deep friendship existed be- 
tween Stanfield and the great novelist. » 

With such men as these in residence, the house 
could scarcely fail to become what it did, a resort for 
all the great masters of the brush, Stothard, Flaxman, 
Maclise, Constable, Turner and a host of younger men 
on their way to fame. No less interesting are the 
modern artistic associations of the house. . Joseph 
Pennell, the great etcher and illustrator, first President 
of the Senefelder Club, lived here at one time with his 
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wife, Elizabeth Robbins, and entertained a wide and 
distinguished circle of friends that included Whistler, 
Beardsley, Phil May and the great French etcher, Felix 
Buhot. Their tenancy has been commemorated by 
Mrs. Pennell in a charming volume of essays entitled 
“ Our Home.” 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, the poet and critic, has also 
lived here. 

The house on the opposite corner to No. 14, a 
modern building used for offices, stands on the site of 
a house with many interesting historical and literary 
associations. In it David Copperfield had his cham- 
bers, which are described elsewhere in this book, when 
he was articled to Spenlow and Jorkins’s, the eminent 
firm of proctors. 

“What 7s a proctor, Steerforth ? ”’ said I. 

“Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney,” replied 
Steerforth. ‘“‘ He is, to some faded courts held in 
Doctors’ Commons—a lazy old nook near St. Pauls’ 
Churchyard—what solicitors are to the courts of law 
and equity. He is a functionary whose existence, in 
the natural course of things, would have terminated 
about two hundred years ago.” 

It had sheltered Peter the Great of Russia for three 
months, what time that young man was working in 
the ship-building yards down at Deptford in 1608 ; 
it is on record that the unwelcome presence of inquisi- 
tive crowds intent upon watching Imperial Majesty 
eating its dinner occasionally forced him in a rage to 
seek a more secluded part of the house. In the 
summer of 1698 he rented Sayes Court from Admiral 
Benbow to whom John Evelyn had let the place, and 
on his departure was compelled to pay Evelyn the sum 
of {162 for damage done. Peter, it seems, had 
diverted himself by being wheeled in a barrow over 
the beautiful flower beds and through Evelyn’s 
favourite holly hedge. 
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William Black, the novelist, whose home was in 
Brighton, kept a set of chambers in this house, to 
which he resorted when he was engaged upon a novel in 
order to secure the absolute peace and quietness and free- ~ 
dom from interruption that he needed when at work. 

An interesting inhabitant of Buckingham Street 
was John Henderson, known as the “ Bath Roscius.” 
He obtained an engagement to play Hamlet, although 
Garrick and other competent judges had expressed 
but a low opinion of his ability or chances of success, 
he being short and ill-proportioned. He made his 
first appearance at Bath in 1772 and created a favour- 
able impression. In the two following seasons that he 
played in Bath his popularity increased and he at- 
tempted to secure a London engagement. No 
manager would even consider him, however, and he 
returned to Bath, where he remained until 1777. In 
that year he obtained engagements at the Haymarket 
and at Drury Lane, where he played until his death. 
Wraxall mentions him in his Historical Memoirs: 
“Old Sheridan was, on the contrary, in such con- 
tracted circumstances, as to have been compelled, 
for his support . . . to give Lectures at a very 
low price, on dramatic Elocution or Declamation, at 
a public room in Gerrard Street, Soho. Henderson, 
the celebrated Actor, was, I believe, his Co-adjutor.” 

He died in his house in Buckingham Street in 1785 
at the early age of thirty, unwittingly poisoned, it is 
said, by his wife, who never knew the cause of his 
death. During his short career he enjoyed a popu- 
larity second only to Garrick’s own. 

Buckingham Street was the scene of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s preposterous quarrel with his friend and 
benefactor, the kindly, amiable David Hume. Hume, 
being in Paris on Lord Hertford’s staff, met the 
philosopher, who had recently been compelled to fly 
from Switzerland, and suggested that he should 
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accompany Hume on his return to England, where a 
suitable position would be found for him. Lodgings 
were procured for him in Buckingham Street and 
Hume exerted himself on his behalf, but before long 
Rousseau’s inordinate vanity and irritable temper 
mastered him and he left the country in a dudgeon 
after loading the Englishman with the vilest abuse. 

In this same street lived Power, the publisher of _ 
Thomas Moore’s “ Irish Melodies.”’ 

The next turning on the right is York Buildings, a 
short old-fashioned street with trees at the end, giving 
it the appearance of having strayed in some mysterious 
fashion from a little country town. In this street is 
a great, gloomy Arch leading into the vaults under 
the Adelphi. Formerly, as we have seen, it was part 
of George Street and led down to the foreshore. 

In Duke Street, just before reaching George Court, 
there is on the left an old brick house, which is No. 8. 
Here Captain Marryat is said to have lived. The 
ground floor is now occupied by the Little Art Rooms, 
one of the most notable of the London galleries, in 
which exhibitions are held regularly of the best English 
and foreign art work in every kind of medium that 
anartist canuse. The gallery is owned by Mr. Herbert 
Furst, a writer himself on art, and his rooms are fre- 
quented by the most representative figures in the 
artistic and literary world. His Visitors’ Book should 
one day become a great prize for the collector of 
autographs, for it contains the signatures of such men 
as George Bernard Shaw, John Hancock, the ill-fated 
young artist who committed suicide at the age of 
twenty-one just as his work was getting known to a 
small circle of connoisseurs, to whom it had been 
introduced by Mr. Furst, J. C. Squire, that devout 
Londoner Mr. E. V. Lucas, Lord Dunsany and many 
others whose names thus become associated with the 
Adelphi. 
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The next turning on the right after York Buildings 
is Robert Street, leading to the western end of the 
Terrace. Thomas Hood lived at No. 2 and published 
his Magazine from a house in Adam Street. His 
presence brought to the Adelphi de Quincy, Lamb 
and Hazlitt. The Savage Club met in the eighteen- 
seventies at the Caledonian Hotel, which used to stand 
at the south end of Robert Street, subsequently moving 
into their present quarters, No. 8, The Terrace. 


THE ADELPHI TERRACE 


ICKENS’ somewhat forbidding description of the 
Terrace would scarcely apply to-day, for the place 
is, perhaps, one of the pleasantest spots in London, 
enjoying a view and a position which can scarcely be 
matched in any European capital. When the lease 
taken by the Adams expired in 1867 the whole property 
came to the Drummonds, who proceeded to remodel 
the Terrace buildings. Most unfortunately this 
operation completely destroyed their original char- 
acter as designed by the Adams ; a glance at any old 
print will reveal the full extent of the alteration. 
There was no pediment, for instance, the cornice being 
carried from end to end without interruption, monotony 
being skilfully avoided by an arrangement of eight 
rows of pilasters on the central group of houses. 
David Garrick was one of the first to provide him- 
self with a house in the Terrace, then called Royal 
Terrace ; it was renamed Adelphi Terrace, one may 
safely conjecture, in 1867, when the property came 
into the possession of its present owners. Certainly 
it was called Royal Terrace as late as 1860. The 
house that Garrick bought was No. 5, the present No. 4. 
Miss Fanny Burney refers to it in her Diary: ‘“‘ And 
first we were so happy as to be let in at Mr. Garrick’s 
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andgsaw his new house in the Adelphi buildings, a 
sweet situation ’’ (May 30th, 1772). The ceiling in 
the drawing room was painted by Antonio 
Zacchi, R.A., Angelica Kauffman’s second husband. 

For many years No. 5 was the rendezvous of a 
wonderfully interesting circle of friends, of whom 
Doctor Johnson and Hannah More were the most 
devoted. Johnson held the great actor in the highest 
esteem and never lost an opportunity of eulogising 
him. ‘‘ Garrick,’ he said on one occasion, “was a 
very good man, the most cheerful man of his age; a 
decent liver in a profession which is supposed to give 
indulgence to licentiousness and a man who gave 
away, freely, money acquired by himself.”” Comment- 
ing on his unassuming demeanour he observed : 
“‘ Garrick has made a player a higher character . . . 
if all this had happened to me I should have had a 
couple of fellows with long poles walking before me, 
to knock down everybody that stood in the way. 
Consider, if all this had happened to Cibber or to Quin, 
they’d have jumped over the moon.” And yet, if 
Wraxall’s impression be correct, he was unable to 
subdue or modify, even with Garrick, his natural 
brusque and overbearing manner. “As little did he 
appear to respect or to manage Garrick, who frequently 
made one of the assembly. His presence always 
diffused a gaiety over the room; but he seemed to 
shrink from too near a contact with Johnson, whose 
superiority of mind, added to the roughness and 
closeness of his hugs, reduced Garrick to act on the 
defensive ” (Historical Memoirs). 

A beautiful friendship united the Garricks and 
Hannah More, then a rising young writer, whose name 
is closely associated with the Adelphi. “It is im- 
possible,” she wrote to her sister, “to tell you of all 
the kindness and friendship of the Garricks.’’ Garrick 
having written an epilogue for a play she had written 
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“he desired I would pay him. Dryden, he said, used 
to have five guineas apiece, but as he was a richer man 
he would be content if I would treat him with a 
handsome supper and a bottle of claret. We haggled 
sadly over the price, I insisting that I could only af- 
ford to give him a beefsteak and a pot of porter; and at 
about twelve we sat down to some toast and honey.” 

“ Roscius ’’ died of an affection of the kidneys in 
January, 1779, in the bedroom at the back, on the 
first floor of the house. In the following month his 
body was taken to Westminster Abbey for burial, 
attended by Doctor Johnson, George Colman the 
dramatist, Edmund Burke, Charles Fox and a number 
of distinguished players who were deputed to represent 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane. Among the pall- 
bearers were the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Palmer- 
stone, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Ossory 
and the eminent lawyer, John Dunning, whose eleva- 
tion to the peerage two years later created such a storm 
in Lord Rockingham’s party. After the funeral 
Mrs. Garrick returned to the house and lived there 
until she died in her ninety-ninth year on October 16th, 
1822. Her death occurred in the drawing room des- 
cribed above. Both this room and the room in which 
Garrick died are now occupied by the Institution of 
Naval Architects. 

Among the visitors to No. 5 were those two 
remarkable women, Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Vesey, 
who competed for the leadership of the London Blue 
Stockings. Three years before Garrick’s death Mrs. 
Montague, “ the Madame du Deffand of the English 
capital,” was approaching her sixtieth year, ‘‘ but her 
person, which was thin, spare and in good preservation, 
gave her an appearance of less antiquity. From the 
infirmities often attendant on advanced life, she 
seemed to be almost wholly exempt. All the lines of 
her countenance bespoke intelligence and her eyes 
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were accommodated to her cast of features, which had 
in them something satirical and severe rather than 
amiable or inviting. She loved to talk and talked well 
on almost every subject; led the conversation and 
was qualified to preside in her circle, whatever subject 
of discourse was started; but her manner was more 
dictatorial and sententious than conciliating or 
diffident ” (Wraxall, Historical Memoirs). The same 
pen draws a much more sympathetic portrait of this 
lady’s rival. “‘ Mrs. Vesey only aspired to follow, at 
a humble distance, the brilliant track of Mrs. Mon- 
tague. . . . Mrs. Vesey’s repasts were at once 
more select and more delicate. Farther advanced in 
life than Mrs. Montague, she possessed no personal 
advantages of manner and studied no ornaments of 
dress. Simplicity, accompanied by a sort of oblivious 
inattention to things passing under her very sight, 
characterized her.”’ 

Topham Beauclerk, “a man of pleasure and of 
letters,’ was a neighbour of Garrick in the Terrace 
and shared with him the affection and esteem of 
Doctor Johnson. Although his ability was such as to 
entitle him to a high position yet he did nothing, and 
lives to-day only by reason of Johnson’s affection. 
A great grandson of Charles II and Nell Gwynne, he 
inherited both the good looks and the wit of his 
progenitors. He married Lady “Di” Spencer, the 
artist daughter of the second Duke of Marlborough, 
two days after her divorce from Lord Bolingbroke. 
His memory is linked with Garrick’s in the noble 
tribute paid by Johnson to his two dead friends. 

“He and I walked away together; we stopped a 
little while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the 
Thames, and I said to him, with some emotion, that 
I was now thinking of two friends we had lost, who 


once lived in the buildings behind us, Beauclerk and 
Garrick. 
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“« Ay, Sir,’ said he tenderly, “ and two such friends 
as cannot be supplied.’ ”’ 

Two men closely identified with the development of 
the art of watercolour in England lived in adjoining 
houses in the Terrace. 

At No. 8 there lived Doctor Thomas Monro, a 
member of a family distinguished in the annals of 
medicine. His claim to fame, however, rests chiefly 
on his services to the art of watercolour. Inheriting 
his father’s taste for the fine arts, he devoted his life 
to them and acquired a great and a well-deserved 
reputation as a connoisseur, a teacher and a patron. 
Especially did he encourage the art of drawing land- 
scape in watercolour, then in its infancy, and undertook 
personally the training of the young artists who were 
beginning to practise it. About 1793 he removed to 
the house in the Terrace and there installed desks at 
which he invited students to work in the winter 
evenings, attending himself to the supervision of their 
studies. It was his pleasant custom to buy their work 
for a small fee and a good supper. Turner, Girtin, 
Varley, and Peter de Wint were amongst those who 
availed themselves of the opportunities he offered. A 
new school of painting grew out of these evenings 
sittings, giving rise to the Society of Painters in 
Watercolours, which may thus be said to have been 
conceived in the Adelphi. 

In the next house there lived Mr. John Henderson, 
a man of cultivated tastes and an amateur artist of 
considerable merit. He was an early patron of 
Turner and Girtin, who frequently went to his house 
to work. His son, John Henderson, junior, inherited 
his father’s taste and formed a valuable collection of 
water colour drawings by the early English masters 
which he bequeathed to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

A remarkable figure in the Adelphi Terrace was that 
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of the celebrated quack, James Graham of Edinburgh. 
He acquired a large fortune by the sale at extortionate 
prices of a variety of specifics and nostrums and forms 
of treatment. His picturesque methods did not vary 
greatly from those which have ever been practised by 
quacks in every age and country, and he would not 
detain us longer were it not that his ‘assistant, who 
posed as “ Vestina, the Rosy Goddess of Health ” in 
the Temple of Health, was no less a person than the 
beautiful Emma Lyon, who became afterwards the 
famous Lady Hamilton. Her career is too well known 
to require extended mention here and it need only 
be recalled that she was the daughter of a country 
blacksmith and that her early years, until she was 
engaged as companion on account of her extreme 
beauty by a lady of fashion, were spent in domestic 
service. 

Both Robert and James Adam lived in the Terrace ; 
their house may be identified by the mural tablet 
recording the fact. 

Coming down to the present day it should be recalled 
that Thomas Hardy, O.M., studied architecture as a 
young man under Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., at 
No. 8, and that George Bernard Shaw has lived for 
many years at No. Io. 

Sir James Barrie also has quarters “ somewhere in 
the Adelphi.” 

Now we take leave of the Terrace with its pageant 
of art and letters and step into Adam Street, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the little city. 


No. 1 Adam Street first claims the attention. Hood 
published his Magazine from this house, which had 
formerly been the home of Doctor Vicesimus Knox, 
the essayist and compiler of the long-forgotten but 
once popular “Elegant Extracts.” He sent the 
manuscript of his first work, the “ Essays Moral and 
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Literary,’ anonymously to the publisher Charles 
Dilly, with instructions either to publish or destroy 
them. Dilly submitted them to Doctor Johnson for 
his opinion, and he spoke so highly of them that they 
were duly published in 1778. Taking Holy Orders in 
1777 Knox was appointed to the Headmastership of 
Tunbridge School, in which office he succeeded his own 
father. Resigning in 1812 he retired to the house he 
had bought in the Adelphi. He was a sound scholar, 
a good preacher and an extremely popular writer ; 
Boswell explains his popularity by his “ assiduous 
though not servile’”’ study of Johnson’s style. His 
son, Vicesimus Knox, was called to the Bar by the 
Inner Temple and became a Bencher of his Inn and 
Recorder of Saffron Walden. 

The house now known as Alliance House, which 
occupies a striking position at the top of John Street, 
is a characteristic specimen of the Adam style, so is 
the house opposite, at the corner of John Street and 
Adam Street. This is the Adelphi Hotel, formerly 
Osborn’s. It was opened in 1777 as the Adelphi New 
Tavern and Coffee House, “‘ completely fitted up in 
the most elegant and convenient manner for the 
entertainment of noblemen and gentlemen.” Many 
famous names are associated with this establishment. 
Gibbon, the historian of the Roman Empire, lodged 
here on his return from Switzerland, advising Lord 
Sheffield of his arrival in whimsical terms derived from 
the style usually employed in the columns devoted to 
Fashionable Intelligence. ‘This day (August the 
seventh) the celebrated E. G. arrived with a numerous 
retinue (one servant). We hear that he has brought 
from Lausanne the remainder of his History for 
immediate publication.” 

Isaac D’Israeli, author of the “‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ and father of Benjamin Disraeli, first 
Earl of Beaconsfield, also made a stay here, and here 
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the King and the Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
having contracted the smallpox, died within a few 
weeks of each other in 1824. 

The house at the corner of Adam Street and they 
Strand stands on the site of an earlier house which 
was destroyed by fire in 1822. It was “ the corner 
blessing ”’ asked for and obtained by Garrick for his 
friend Andrew Becket, the son of the bookseller of 
Pall Mall. 

Half way down John Street there stands, on the 
right hand side, the beautiful building designed by 
the Adams for the accommodation of the Royal Society 
of Arts. This Society was founded in 1754 by the 
brother of the Bishop of St. Asaph, one William 
Shipley, a drawing master of Northampton, for the 
“Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce.” It had no permanent home and met in a 
number of different places until 1770, when an 
announcement was made which resulted in a proposal 
by the brothers Adam, offering a site “on the North 
side of a certain street called John Street situate and 
being in certain buildings called the Adelphi Buildings 
in the said parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields’ and 
to erect thereon ‘“‘a proper building . . . for the 
use of the Society and the accommodation of its 
officers.”” The offer was accepted and the first stone 
was laid by Lord Romney, the President, in 1772, and 
two years later the building was declared open. It 
contains, besides portraits by Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, a remarkable series of paintings by the 
Academician, James Barry. For these he was to 
receive no fee, according to the terms made by the 
Society, being allowed, in lieu thereof, the proceeds 
of two exhibitions of his work held at the Society’s 
expense. In addition to this he was awarded a gold 
medal. Doctor Johnson spoke before the Society on 
more than one occasion, without, however, achieving 
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distinction as a public speaker, and he himself admitted 
that sustained flights of oratory were not for him. 

The Society initiated one enterprise for which it 
deserves grateful recognition; it undertook, about 
fifty years ago, the task of identifying famous London 
houses and affixing mural tablets indicating its former 
distinguished inhabitants. Owing to lack of means 
the work had to be discontinued by the Society, but it 
was worthily carried on, as it still is, by the London 
County Council. 

Just beyond the Little Theatre there is a narrow 
turning. This was formerly James Street ; turning 
sharply to the right off James Street was William 
Street, which led into Durham Street through which 
one entered the Strand. In 1906 these three streets, 
James Street, William Street and Durham Street 
were given, most unfortunately, one cannot help 
thinking, the joint name of Durham House Street ; 
the public was advised of the impending change by the 
Evening News alone of the London Press. 

In James Street there lived, in No. 2, that enter- 
taining character, Tommy Hill, said to be the original 
model for Paul Pry. Hill, the book collector, ‘“ the 
most innocent and ignorant of all the bibliomaniacs,” 
and bon vivant, “ the jovial bachelor, plump and rosy 
as an abbot,” was a drysalter in London who had 
acquired a considerable fortune from his business, 
which he employed in gratifying his literary tastes, 
(his enormous collection of English poetry was later 
purchased by Messrs. Longman as a foundation for 
their Bibliotheca Anglo Poetica), and in giving sump- 
tuous entertainments at his Sydenham house. In 
1810, having suffered heavy losses in unfortunate 
speculations, he disposed of his property in Sydenham 
and removed to second floor chambers in James 
Street, where he remained until his death in December, 
1840. His inquisitiveness was prodigious and _ his 
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knowledge of other people’s affairs, “Pooh, pooh, 
Sir, I happen to know,” was as extensive as Sam 
Weller’s knowledge of London. 

At the corner of James Street and William Street 
is the building sometimes known as Toplady’s Chapel ; 
a misnomer, as although plans were drawn up for 
Toplady in 1776 they were not carried to completion 
for he took a building elsewhere. There was actually 
a chapel, the Adelphi Chapel, built in 1777 for a 
congregation of Particular Baptists, but not on the 
same plans. The building was afterwards absorbed 
by Coutts and is now in the occupation of a firm of 
wine and spirit merchants. 

Just opposite is a short row of premises occupied by 
the well known XXI Galleries, the present headquar- 
ters of the Senefelder Club, where exhibitions are 
regularly held of the finest examples of modern graphic 
art. These premises were formerly the coach house 
and stables attached to Coutts’ private house, which 
occupied the south side of William Street. The 
gallery itself was the hayloft and the coachman’s 
room is now the office. Underneath, where the 
famous coach was kept, is a little flat in which Ralph 
Hodgson, the poet, lived for some time before his 
marriage. The alterations necessary to make the 
place fit for use and habitation have been carried out 
with such skill and judgment by Mrs. Bernard Smith, 
the owner of the Galleries, that it accords perfectly 
with the atmosphere of the Adelphi. 

Before leaving James Street it must be recorded 
that Rowlandson, the artist, lived at No. r where he 
died in 1827. 

Turning back to John Street, a portion of the 
Little Theatre, it will be found, is directly opposite 
Robert Street. This portion is built over the open 
space that was in front of Coutts’ house, and when 
the Adams were planning the Adelphi the banker 
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bargained with them so to build Robert Street as not 
to interfere with the view he enjoyed over the river to 
the Surrey hills. 


THE ARCHES 


I. has already been explained how the Adelphi rests 
upon a series of arched vaults constructed for the 
purpose of providing a solid foundation for the 
buildings above and for overcoming the difficulties 
presented by the configuration of the land, which 
formerly sloped sharply down from the level of the 
Strand to the foreshore. The enormous groined vaults 
are built over a system of underground streets below 
which are the vaults. These streets, which were 
designed to afford easy access to the wharves at the 
foot of the Terrace without interfering with the 
amenities of the residential parts above, follow the 
lines of the streets at the upper level and are named 
after them, Lower Robert Street, Lower John Street, 
Lower Adam Street. Another street, called Durham 
Street, leads from the roadway at the foot of the 
Terrace into Lower John Street, and so, up a steep 
incline, into that part of Durham House Street which 
gives upon the Strand. The roadway just mentioned 
is the actual embankment built by the Adams over 
which there was such a to-do; it extends “from the 
south-west corner of the buildings commonly called 
the Savoy as far as the south-east corner of the terras 
belonging to York Buildings.” 

In the great arches, or rather, recesses, built into 
the wall which supports the Terrace are the so-called 
Adelphi Cottages, a number of spacious rooms now 
used as workshops, store rooms, etc. They are 
reached by a narrow winding stair leading to a passage 
at the back of the rooms on to which their “ front 
doors” open. : 
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It is not so very long since the Arches were one of 
the most sinister places in London, the abiding place 
of thieves, outcasts and vagabonds. Now the vaults 
are used principally by wine merchants for the storage 
of their wine, a purpose for which they are admirably 
adapted. 

Once cows were kept in these gloomy depths ; 
tradition says that many were born, lived and died: 
in their subterranean stalls, yielding their daily portion 
of milk without ever having seen the light of day ; 
before the days of motor transport stabling was 
provided for the cart horses used in the business of 
the wharves. 

At the time of the great Chartist meeting in the 
spring of 1848 artillery was concealed in the Arches 
in readiness against emergencies. 


And so we leave the Adelphi, that pleasant little 
city within a city, to its memories of past glories, with 
the heartfelt hope that it will be spared to have in the 
years to come another chapter, no less interesting, 
added to its history. 
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